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SLAYING THE PROCRASTINATION MONSTER 


There, lurkin 
mind, is aj 
behaved 
ping you 
lately, 
upatn 
of you 


&1n the dark shadows in the back of your 
4 Job you've been putting off. At first it 
itself and sat there quietly, occasionally tap- 
2u on the shoulder—“Hey, remember me?” But 
it has been more insistent. Perhaps it wakes you 
ight, or makes your stomach knot in the middle 
Kea: daily routine, as you realize, “Oh no! I still 
E a to that job!” What made that simple 
i rn into a monster of worry, loathing and guilt? 
Tastination, 

ome all been guilty of procrastination at 
ii Ime or another. As Roland Tanck, assis- 

nt professor of psychology and a staff psychol- 


ogist at GW’s Counseling Center puts it, “There’s not a 
person in this world that doesn’t owe somebody a 
letter.” He emphasizes that procrastination is not a 
neurosis or anything complicated like that. It is a 
normal, natural reaction even in children. “Ask any 
child to do something,” says Tanck, “and the usual 
answer is ‘Later.’” However, in college, on the job or at 
home, procrastination can be a real problem if it 
becomes a way of life and impedes daily activities. 
When we procrastinate, we're putting off an unplea- 
sant task in the hope—subconsciously at least—that 
maybe it will go away. As long as we procrastinate, the 
job temporarily goes away, but it tends to return 


bigger and badder than before, with the added menace 
of growing time pressure. And until that job is prop- 
erly taken care of, it hangs around, obstinately taunt- 
ing the procrastinator with guilt. 

For many procrastinators, there is one specific task 
which becomes their personal pet monster. Their pro- 
crastination tends to be limited to that one dreaded 
chore. Other procrastinators have a more generalized 
problem—they put off everything. 

If a person tends to procrastinate on everything, 
rather than a specific task, he is probably suffering 
from a general lack of self-discipline. “Chronic pro- 
Continued on page 2 
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First Banneker Professor Joins 
GW Center for Washington Studies 


Joseph T. Howell, director of development 
for the National Housing Partnership 
(NHP) and planner for several federally 
financed low-income housing developments, 
has been named the first Banneker Professor 
at GW’s new Center for Washington Area 
Studies. 

Establishment of the center—the first of 
its kind in the District of Columbia—and the 
appointment of the Banneker Professor were 
both announced in September by Roderick 
S. French, director of GW’s Division of 
Experimental Programs. DEP administers 
the center. 

Howell, author of the classic Washington 
sociological study Hard Living on Clay 
Street: Portraits of Blue Collar Families, will 
assume teaching responsibilities in the 
spring. For the past two years at NHP, he 
has been responsible for developing housing 
projects in the Washington and Baltimore 
metropolitan areas. Six of his projects are 
currently under construction. He has 
another 10 projects slated to begin construc- 
tion in early 1981. A 1964 graduate of David- 
son College, Howell has a master’s degree in 
city and regional planning from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

The Banneker Professorship of Washing- 
ton Area Studies is named for Benjamin 
Banneker, a black mathematician and 
astronomer who conducted much of the 
original survey for the new federal city in the 
1790s. Those holding the professorship may 
represent any academic discipline, but must 
have conducted research on some aspect of 
the Washington metropolitan area. The pro- 
fessorship is designed to focus on research 


Banneker Professor Joseph Howell 


and teaching about metropolitan, as distin- 
guished from federal, Washington. 

GW’s Center for Washington Area Stu- 
dies provides a framework for the following: 

—A long-term policy for acquiring mate- 
rials necessary to study the Washington 
region; 

—Publication of monographs and other 
pertinent materials; 

—Continued sponsorship of an annual 
historical conference in conjunction with the 
Columbia Historical Society; 

—Funding of research fellowships in local 
studies; 

—Year-round course offerings relating to 
Washington, the Potomac Basin and the 
Chesapeake Bay; and 

—Publication of a new, semi-annual 
review of recent scholarship, Washington 
Works, edited by Assistant DEP Director 
Linda Lear. 


Southern Railway Chairman Crane 
Heads 1980-81 Annual Fund Drive 


L. Stanley Crane 


L. Stanley Crane, BS "38, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of the 
Southern Railway System, has been named 
national chairman of the George Washing- 
ton University 1980-81 Annual Fund. Crane, 
pledging his untiring efforts to meet this 
year’s goal of $2.5 million, assumes the 
chairmanship from Margaret Truman 
Daniel, BA "46, LHD 75. Last year’s fund 
was more than $2.2 million. 

“One of our major thrusts this year,” 
Crane says, “will be to attract gifts from our 
newer alumni, those who graduated within 
the last 10 years. With their support and the 
continued support of all alumni and friends 
who have given generously to the university 
through the years, I have no doubt this will 
be another record-setting year for the fund.” 


Vincent Burke 


Robert Tull 


Crane, who served as the fund’s chair 
of business and community support in 197 
78 and 1978-79, has been with Southe 
Railway since 1940, leading it since 1976. 
pioneer in railroad technology, he w 
responsible for the development and ope 
tion of the first radio-controlled trains a 
the first track research car to measure tra 
defects and identify other problems with rail 
road beds. An alumni member of the G 


rently chairman of its financial affairs com 
mittee. He received an alumni achievemen 
award from the university in 1978. 
Robert L. Tull, BA °49, chairman of t 
board of Security Storage Company 
Washington and a member of GW’s Boar 
of Trustees, will head the Annual Fund 
business and community support drive for 
the second consecutive year. Vincent A. 
Burke Jr., chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Riggs National Bank, 
has been named vice chairman of business 
and community support. Burke became 4 
member of GW’s Board of Trustees in May. 


Slaying the Procrastination Monster from page 1 


crastinators are generally undisciplined, and tend to 
have other habit problems, like smoking and overeat- 
ing,” says Tanck. “It’s all a matter of self-reliance and 
self-control.” 

He points out that someone who is highly depend- 
ent on other people will tend to be more of a procrasti- 
nator. “He always feels that if he waits long enough, 
someone else will do it. Maybe he was allowed to get 
away with such behavior as a child. If that behavior 
continues to be successful in allowing the person to 
avoid certain tasks, his procrastination will be 
reinforced.” 

College students often suffer from procrastination 
because college is the first environment where decisions 
are not made for them. Gone are the days of noontime 
study halls, required attendance and weekly quizzes. 
Also gone are parents to tell them when to study, when 
to go to bed, and warn them that academic trouble is 
ahead if they don’t get moving. The result, by the time 
reading period rolls around, is a whole dorm room full 
of monsters and creatures disguised as papers and 
exams, all clamoring for more attention and time than 
is left in the semester. 

How to slay that dragon task rather than have it 
breathing fire down your neck? Certainly a first step is 
to know thine enemy. Tanck recommends first con- 
ceptualizing a task before pushing it aside. That way, 
you can at least be getting ideas, sometimes even in 
your sleep. 

It’s also a trick to get started. Procrastination ap- 
plies almost exclusively to the start of a project. “A job 


is usually self-motivating,” Tanck points out. Instead midable, thereby encouraging procrastination. 
Fie Se 


Dr. Roland Tanck 
of agonizing over a letter or a term paper, the best 
policy is “Why not try a few lines and see how it goes?” 
Similarly, a messy bedroom might look impossible to 
clean, but by concentrating on a single element, say, 
making a bed, a procrastinator can overcome that 
unwillingness to begin. View a job as a series of man- 
ageable steps rather than one single, overwhelming 
project and it will appear less unpleasant and 
formidable. 

A relatively simple task can be transformed into a 
monster by perfectionism. “The perfectionist does not 
distinguish his ‘self’ from his work,” Tanck explains. 
“Each time he produces something, he sees it as a part 
of himself which is exposed to public judgment.” This 
sense of vulnerability makes every task appear for- 


When students agonize over term papers, Tanck 
tries to emphasize, “You as a person are not being 
graded—only a sample of your work is involved.” The 
same logic applies in the workplace or at home. 

If a procrastinator sincerely does want to work on 
his problem, it is critical that he establish some control 
and discipline over his life. He should eliminate dis- 
tractions and interruptions which give him an excuse 
to procrastinate. More importantly, he needs to estab- 
lish some structure. 

“Anyone who recognizes himself as a procrastina- 
tor should work in a structured environment,” says 
Tanck. “You don't find procrastination on an assem- 
bly line; the structure doesn’t permit it. Similarly, a 
reporter on a daily newspaper cannot procrastinate 
and meet the deadlines which are continually imposed 
on him.” 

Tanck’s advice to procrastinators who must make 
their own structure: “Schedule your day.” Make lists, 
outlines and timetables. One tool Tanck uses in pro- 
crastination workshops at the GW Counseling Center 
is a chart listing impending tasks with their priorities 
and estimated time requirements to help in scheduling. 

It’s doubtful that anyone can really be “cured” of 
procrastination. “If someone were truly free of it, he 
would probably be excessively compulsive, much 
more obnoxious than a procrastinator,” Tanck says. 
The goal is merely to control the problem and to keep 
those nagging little chores from going too long with- 
out attention. That way, the mild procrastinator can 
go about life free from fear and loathing of the really 
bad job monsters. O 


GW, Children’s Hospital 
Sign Speech-Language Pact 


van Roijen and Solomon 


George Washington University and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital National Medical Center 
Signed a far-reaching agreement September 
5, affecting their Programs in speech- 
language pathology and audiology. 

Under the agreement: 

—Children’s Hospital will accept GW 
graduate-level trainees in speech-language 
pathology and audiology for on-site super- 
iin training. Consultive services in these 
aa Birika exchanged, with Children’s 
r: SiR sire for patient care 

—Both institutions will plan jointly for the 
Re i of facilities and ara: for 

igher education in speech-language and 
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hearing problems. A liaison committee will 
operate between the two coordinating edu- 
cational programs. 

—Members of Children’s hearing and 
speech center staff who teach courses in its 
speech pathology and audiology program 
will be appointed to the GW faculty, subject 
to approval by authorities at both in- 
stitutions. 

The GW-Children’s Hospital agreement 
will increase GW’s program faculty by one- 
half and double its clinical training capacity, 
providing GW graduate students with in- 
depth opportunities in an important area of 
developmental language disorders. It will 
enable GW to add significantly to educa- 


Searching for a Job? 


GW'’s Career Services Office offers a unique 
job-listing service to GW students and 
alumni. The office publishes two Job Oppor- 
tunities Bulletins (JOB) which provide a 
convenient way to locate potential employ- 
ers and spot hiring trends in a variety of 
fields. 

The weekly D.C. Professional lists techni- 
cal and non-technical positions in govern- 
ment, industry, business and non-profit 
organizations in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area. National Education and Health 
Care Administration, published every other 
week, lists positions available nationwide in 
teaching, research and education adminis- 
tration and health care/hospital adminis- 
tration. 

Both JOBs, containing vacancies for vary- 
ing levels of experience and education, pro- 
vide a brief description of the job, qualifica- 
tions required, salary information and 
application procedures. For subscription 
information, write or call the Student and 
Alumni Career Services Office, GW, 2033 G 
St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6495. 


tional and research activities in children’s 
speech and language within the greater 
Washington area. 

Representing GW at the signing were GW 
Vice President and Treasurer Charles E. 
Diehl; Graduate School Dean Henry 
Solomon; Dr. Lloyd S. Bowling, professor 
of speech and hearing and chairman of the 
speech and drama department; and Dr. 
James W. Hillis, professor of speech and 
director of speech pathology and audiology. 
Representing Children’s Hospital were its 
director, Dr. Robert H. Parrott, professor of 
child health and development at GW; Dr. 
Gilbert R. Herer, director of Children’s hear- 
ing and speech center and GW professor of 
child health and development; Burton Gray, 
member of Children’s board of directors; 
and Peter van Roijen, chairman of Child- 
ren’s hearing and speech committee. 


Six Receive GW Awards 
Cie À 


Five students and one faculty member 
received George Washington Awards during 
spring commencements. The awards, estab- 
lished in 1976 to recognize outstanding con- 
tributions to the university by students, 
faculty and staff, were presented to: 

—Elliot C. Chabot, third-year law stu- 
dent, for his work in protecting GW stu- 
dents’ interests, particularly in drafting revi- 
sions of the University Judicial Document 
on Non-Academic Student Discipline and 
the Academic Dishonesty Policy. 

—Matthew C. Cooper, Columbian Col- 
lege junior, for his work with the GW Stu- 
dent Association’s Academic Evaluation 
Course Guide. 

—Howard J. Graubard, Columbian Col- 
lege senior, for his contributions to the qual- 
ity of campus life in working with the Joint 
Food Services Board, the Marvin Center 
Governing Board and the GW Student 
Association, and for his consistent efforts for 
student unity. 

—Jonathan D. Fraade, SGBA senior, for 
his work in establishing GW Student Asso- 
ciation financial policies and for advising the 
Marvin Center Governing Board and other 
student groups on financial matters. 

—David J. Steinhardt, SGBA graduate 
student and graduate assistant in public 
administration, for efforts to integrate the 
GW public administration program with 
other area academic and professional institu- 
tions to help enhance the university’s reputa- 
tion for scholarship and community service. 

—The late Professor of Chemistry 
Reuben E. Wood was honored posthum- 
ously at Columbian College exercises for his 
“conscientious and tireless service which 
contributed significantly to strengthening of 
relations among faculty, administration and 
students and to the improvement of George 
Washington University.” 


Lack Asian Knowledge? 


You Can Still be a Luce Scholar 


Earlier this year, two GW alumni—a dance 
therapist and a congressional aide—became 
the university’s first Luce Scholars and, as 
such, are currently living and learning in 
Asia. They're there not because they pos- 
sessed special knowledge of Asian or inter- 
national affairs, but rather because they lack 
it! 

Surprised? Don’t be. The Luce Scholars 
program is unique in Asian-American 
exchange efforts because it places emphasis 
on leaders who have no prior knowledge in 
Asian affairs, and who might not otherwise 
travel to that part of the world. 

Under the Luce program, scholars from 
such varied backgrounds as art, economics, 
history, biology or mathematics go to work 
alongside Asian counterparts. Applicants 
may be alumni, seniors, graduate students or 
faculty under age 29 who have demonstrated 


academic achievement, leadership ability 
and a career interest in a specific field. “They 
should also possess,” says Andrea Stewart of 
the GW Fellowship Information Center, 
“more than usual openness to new ideas and 
a sensitivity to their fellow human beings.” 

Since the program is experimental rather 
than academic, scholars receive no academic 
credit. A stipend is awarded, plus travel and 
insurance allowances. 

George Washington University is among 
a select group of 60 educational institutions 
invited to submit nominees. Three GW can- 
didates will be among the applicants for 15 
Luce scholarships in the 1981-82 academic 
year. 

Deadline for preliminary papers—essay, 
transcript and nomination letter—is Nov- 
ember 3. Faculty adviser Jon A. Quitslund, 
(202) 676-6634, has more information. 
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And the Winners Are... 


Anderson, New Hampshire 


John Anderson received more favorable 
media coverage than any other presidential 
candidate on this year’s CBS Evening News, 
according to four Media Analysis Project 
researchers at George Washington Universi- 
ty’s Television News Study Center. Their 
study, based on a five-month investigation of 
the evening news—January through June 
1980—also shows that despite a strong chal- 
lenge by the lowa caucuses, the New Hamp- 
shire primary maintained its lock on number 
one as the state getting most campaign 
coverage. 

These findings, part of a larger study cur- 
rently being conducted under the auspices of 
GW’s School of Public and International 
Affairs and funded by the Russell Sage 
Foundation in New York, appeared in a 
recent article in Public Opinion magazine. 
The entire study will be completed by August 
1981. 

According to Project Director Michael J. 
Robinson, associate research professor of 
public affairs, there were 730 stories on 
weekday CBS Evening News during these 
months that dealt directly or indirectly with 
the upcoming elections. Half of the stories 
were about candidates in their campaign 
roles and half concerned candidates in their 
Official roles. 

“About 350 stories were specifically about 
the presidential campaign,” said Margaret 
Sheehan, assistant ‘director of the project. 
Sheehan also said that “less than three per- 
cent of the stories dealt with elections below 
the presidential level,” something she 
believes indicates once again how much the 
presidency dominates the attention of eve- 
ning news. 

Research associate Laura Halbleib also 
pointed out that President Carter not only 
received more coverage as candidate than 
any other candidate (even though he wasn’t 
campaigning), but also was mentioned in 300 
other stories in which he was acting “as 
president.” 

Nancy Conover, another member of the 
project, refused to draw any definitive con- 
clusions about the benefit that might come to 
Carter from his extra coverage. “Richard 
Nixon got lots of coverage in 1974 and he 
would have been happier with lots less,” she 
said. 

But the study also shows that during Jan- 
uary, when the crucial Iowa caucuses took 


Media researchers Michael Robinson, 
Margaret Sheehan and Nancy Conover 


place, Carter, while acting as national sym- 
bol, completely dominated the news at a time 
when international affairs were at the top of 
the list of public concerns. Unlike Nixon’s 
press in 1974, virtually none of those stories 
about Carter in January were critical of 
him—96 percent of the pieces were either 
neutral or positive. 

All four analysts said they were pleased 
with the extent to which CBS Evening News 
avoided subjectivity in its reportage. Robin- 
son noted that 99 percent of the stories about 
candidates made no explicit evaluation of 
their competence, integrity or consistency. 
“In fact,” said Robinson, “with the exception 
of the horserace news, where candidates 
were assessed on a winner-loser basis day-to- 
day, the journalists were very objective in 
their reporting.” 

Halbleib also pointed out that there 
seemed to be little, if any, partisan bias in the 
news reports. “Democrats got more cover- 
age, but Republicans got more favorable 
coverage,” said Halbleib, “and the worst 
press tended to go to Carter and Reagan,” 


School of Education Establishes 
Center for Research and Service 


GW’s School of Education and Human 
Development has established a Center for 
Research and Service to encourage and sup- 
port research, training, continuing education 
and consultation activities in education. 

The new center, says Dean Eugene W. 
Kelly Jr., is intended to facilitate the plan- 
ning and developing of project proposals 
that seek government and foundation sup- 
port, and will assist GW faculty in channel- 
ing their services to various education and 
human development agencies. “It is meant to 
complement present and future activities of 
departments and individual faculty members 
and to serve as a resource in initiating and 
implementing additional projects and 
activities.” 

Anthony P. Kowalski, former Maryland 
Department of Education Federal Projects 
Branch chief, is the new center’s director. A 


former high school teacher and principal, 
Kowalski served as research associate and 
project director for the Council of the Great 
City Schools in Washington. Previously he 
was assistant to the director of institutional 
research at New York University. The 
author and editor of articles and studies on 
various education topics, Kowalski received 
his doctorate from New York University, his 
MA from Fordham University and his BA 
from St. Mary’s College in Michigan. 

Kowalski said the center will undertake a 
number of development and support activi- 
ties, including the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of government and foundation grant 
information, assisting faculty with proposal 
development, matching faculty expertise 
with funding sources and program opportun- 
ities, and helping with professional conferen- 
ces and institutes. 


~ 


something Halbleib felt contradicted a parti- 
san interpretation of news coverage. 

Conover said the least surprising finding 
was that two of every three stories in Cam- 
paign "80 reportage were about horserace 
hoopla and the competition for delegates—a 
ratio which parallels very closely the last sev- 
eral campaigns. Conover went on to say that 
the most surprising finding was the positive 
coverage that John Anderson enjoyed, espe- 
cially during the first three months of the 
year. 

All four researchers felt Anderson was 
treated favorably because he was a new face, 
had done better than expected and was good 
on the stump. The researchers declined to 
conclude, however, that the press treated 
Anderson well because he is liberal. 

Sheehan also said that Anderson did well 
because he was not a front-runner. “Front- 
runners Reagan and Carter together got the 
worst press,” she said. “CBS dutifully 


GWTimes, Hatchet Win 
National Awards 


GWTimes, the university’s alumni tabloid, 
and GW’s student newspaper, Hatchet, have 
received national recognition. 

Receiving two awards from the 1980 pub- 
lications competition of the Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Education 
(CASE), GWTimes was cited for general 
excellence in tabloid publishing and for 
exceptional achievement in periodical writ- 
ing for articles appearing in recent issues: 
“Waste Not, Want Not: GW Copes With the 
Energy Crisis,” “It Works! Title LX and GW 
Athletics: A Winning Combination,” “The 
Leafy World of Kitty Parker,” “A Look at 
Downtown D.C. 2000,” “A Painting to 
Enjoy By” and “Reading and the Gifted 
Child: Learning to Take Risks.” 

CASE’s Recognition ’80 competition 
included more than 3,000 entries from some 
500 educational institutions across the 
nation. GWTimes has been recognized as 
one of the nation’s outstanding alumni tab- 
loids for many years. 


reported that Reagan and Carter were sue 
cessful as candidates, but CBS also did mot 
features—and more negative features 
about Carter and Reagan than all other caf 
didates combined. And, as the front-runnef 
did better at the polls, they seemed to 4 
worse in the feature reports,” somethif 
Sheehan and her colleagues regarded as 
reasonable response by the press “to covêl 
ing people who might become president.” 

Robinson felt the study suggests that th 
press has built a system in which it acts as 
thermostat. The press helped create bané 
wagon candidates early on by covering th 
early primaries and caucuses very heavil 
(New Hampshire got almost four times 
much news coverage as California.) BU 
then, said Robinson, “the press takes th 
wheels off the bandwagons they help creat 
by getting tougher on winners as the cam 
paign rolls on.” 


The alumni tabloid also received twé 
major editorial design awards. In its 31 
annual exhibition, the Art Directors Clubé 
Metropolitan Washington recognized tht 
Oct/Nov 1979 front-page layout, “Wa . 
Not, Want Not,” with an award of merit 
GWTimes competed with National Geogré 
phic, The Washington Post, The Washing 
ton Star and Washingtonian magazin& 
among others. Graphics: USA/New Yo! 
1980 presented GWTimes with its Dé 
Award for Excellence for the May/Jun 
1979 layout, “GW Parking: A Balanci 
Act.” 

The Hatchet received a first place genera 
excellence award for its 1979 issues in t 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
annual newspaper contest. Competing 
against other newspapers serving large c0 
lege student populations, the Hatchet i 
judged on content, coverage, writing, edit 
ing, design and display. 
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Tallent Eyes Personnel Changes 
As 1980-81 Hoop Season Begins 


Washington is a city noted for change. As 
political circles anticipate the changes that 
could come with the 1980 elections, in colle- 
glate basketball circles, George Washington 
University will experience some changes as 
the 1980-81 season begins. 

“We lost our top three players from last 
year,” says head coach Bob Tallent, who, 
with a six-year 94-65 won-lost mark, is GW’s 
second all-time winningest coach behind Bill 
Reinhart (314-237 in 24 years). “Anytime 
you lose Players as good as guard Brian 
Magid, center Mike Zagardo and forward 
Tom Glenn, you're certainly going to miss 
them. Not having their scoring and rebound- 
ing, we'll have to improve other aspects of 
our game. 

“This year we'll be young, lack height and 

face the toughest schedule since I’ve been 
here,” he says. “But we feel we had a real 
good recruiting year and hope to do as well 
as last season’s team (15-11) and better in the 
post-season Eastern Eight tournament.” 
: Tallent welcomes back eight lettermen, 
including Starters Curtis Jeffries, a 6-foot 
senior guard, and Oscar Wilmington, a 6- 
foot-3 sophomore forward. Five recruits join 
the team and Tallent feels two or three of 
them could be Starting when the season 
opens December 3. 

Heading the list of recruits is Wilbert 
Skipper, a 6-foot-3 guard from Southeast 
Community College in Fairbury, Neb., who 
played high school ball at Anacostia in 
Washington. “I feel Skipper is capable of 
replacing Magid,” says Tallent. “He’s not the 
outside shooter that Brian is—very few are— 
but he’s quicker, a better jumper and knows 
how to score points.” 

As a possible replacement for Glenn, Tal- 
lent has a couple of people in mind—Steve 
Perry, a 6-foot-5 forward from Garfield 
High in Woodbridge, Va., and Doug Vander 
Wal, a 6-foot-8 freshman from New Provi- 
dence, N.J, “Steve's a tremendous jumper 
an excellent rebounder and has shown he 
free a from the outside,” Tallent offers. 
Fes yE y oe Jump shot, runs well 

Another newcomer, 6-foot-9 Eddy Vidal 
eiam center, but Tallent sees him more 
aa ES; Vidal, who played at Washing- 

S St. John’s, High School in the ninth 
e and finished at the American High 
. ool in Barcelona, Spain, has been play- 
UA ball in that country since grad- 
eligibili. 21, Vidal will have three years of 

rani, Tallent sees his 1980-81 team 
Paea a three-forward offense with no cen- 
ke sa Tse. But he doesn’t see his “center-less” 
Bs ee “I think we'll have greater 
Skip e poe have some quick guys in 
= ma erry, Vander Wal and 6-foot-4 
ice rg I think we'll be much improved 
Py y. We'll press a lot and change 
donee regularly. On offense, our style 
aie ac that much, but we'll be a little 
mitre See: > — we'll probably take 
ee Jeffries and Wilmington, return- 
= yers include sophomore guard Randy 
fitmroue Paul Garcza, senior 
Pekas igi Smith, sophomore guard / 
Reems phe ary senior forward Bucky 
Sullivan sophomore forward Dan 
one oe to the team’s new look is a change 
Seher aE staff. Former Garfield High 

s (Woodbridge, Va.) basketball coach 

ck French was named the new assistant 


coach in July. French, 34, replaces former 
assistant coach Paul Baker. French left Gar- 
field after four years and a 60-29 won-lost 
record. This past season his squad posted a 
perfect 25-0 mark and won the Virginia 
AAA championship.—Doug Gould 


Marvin Ickow 


Oscar Wilmington goes up against 
Duquesne in 1979-80 contest. 


Get Them While 
They’re Hot 


Order season basketball tickets now and 
they'll be mailed to you after November 1. A 
check made out to George Washington Uni- 
versity for $56 per seat—plus 50 cents for 
postage and handling—is all that’s neces- 
sary. Fourteen Charles E. Smith Center 
home games are scheduled this season, start- 
ing with the December 3 tip-off against 
Richmond. Game time is 8 p.m. Individual 
game tickets: adults $4; highschoolers and 
younger $2. Write Ticket Office, Charles E. 
Smith Center, GW, Washington, D.C. 
20052, (202) 676-6654. 


Briefly 


Newest Hall of Famers 

Jon Feldman, an All-America basketball 
player for George Washington University, 
and Howard Tihila, an outstanding football 
player for the Colonials in the late 1930s, 
were recently inducted into the GW Athletic 
Hall of Fame. Feldman, MA ’62, LLB 66, 
played from 1959-62 and was named to the 
“Small” All-America team (for players 5- 
feet-10 and under) all three years. The 5-foot- 
9 guard—fourth on the all-time GW scoring 
list—scored 1,472 points in his career and 
was a member of GW’s Southern Confer- 
ence championship team of 1960-61. Tihila, 
BS ’38, GW’s first-string fullback in 1936 and 
1937, helped lead the 1936 team to a 7-1-1 
record, second best in Colonials history. He 
was a blocker for GW’s great running back 
Tuffy Leemans in 1935 and for tailback 
Joey Kaufman in 1936-37. 


Still Fewer Loan Defaulters 

We reported in the Mar/Apr GWTimes 
that GW’s default rate on National Direct 
Student Loans (NDSL) was 7.92 percent, 
much lower than the national 15 percent 
default rate and considerably lower than the 
metropolitan area colleges’ 25.2 percent 
average rate. Now, due to the university’s 
more comprehensive efforts in collecting 
student loans, GW’s NDSL default rate has 
dropped dramatically to 5.6 percent. “Since 
1978, no account has ever been left in limbo,” 
stresses GW loan collection officer Ruth 
Hoch. “The minute the payment is not forth- 
coming, the collection process begins.” 


Cultural Interaction 

Want to learn first-hand about a foreign 
culture and at the same time introduce an 
international student to the American way of 
life? The Host Family Program, sponsored 
by GW International Services Office (ISO), 
provides any interested member of the uni- 
versity community the opportunity to do just 
that. The contact between family and student 
may be minimal or considerable. “But the 
importance of some contact remains,” says 
ISO Assistant Director Linda G. Finkel, “as 
this is an excellent way for people of different 
cultures to learn from one another.” Families 
may plan anything from a Sunday or holiday 
dinner to a picnic or a theater event. Those 
wishing to participate may call the ISO, 
(202) 676-6860, for more information. 


Sports Shorts 

Rue Davidson, a long-time Washington- 
area soccer coach and a professional soccer 
referee with the Washington Metropolitan 
Referees Association, has been named to 
head GW’s new women’s varsity soccer pro- 
gram... Former GW basketball guard Brian 
Magid, picked in the eighth round of the 
1979 National Basketball Association col- 
lege draft, was signed by the Indiana Pacers 
in June to a 1980 contract...GW’s new 
baseball coach is Dennis Brant, former 
assistant coach at George Mason University. 
He succeeds Mike Toomey, who is now 
managing the Alexandria Dukes... Josh 
Ripple, the Colonials’ top tennis player last 
year, has succeeded Marty Hublitz as the 
team’s head mentor. Ripple won the 1979-80 
Eastern Eight singles title and teamed with 
Dave Schoen to capture the doubles title... 
Chuck Moll, assistant men’s crew coach a 
year ago, has been named head coach. The 
former Cornell University crew standout 
succeeds Joe Carcillo. 
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Rue Davidson 


MA in Security Policy Studies 

GW’s School of Public and International 
Affairs is offering a new master’s program in 
security policy studies aimed towards pre- 
paring students for policy analysis in the 
defense and national security fields. The 36- 
hour program includes coursework in 
defense policy analysis, military history, stra- 
tegic thought, national and international 
security policy, Soviet military policy and 
strategy, and science, technology and public 
policy. Those interested may contact Pro- 
gram Director William H. Lewis, adjunct 
professor of international affairs and politi- 
cal science, at (202) 676-7115. 


With Rejection, Best Wishes 


Competition for the limited number of spots 
in GW’s graduate schools is, to say the least, 
intense. While many apply, few are chosen. 
Rejection can be heartbreaking for many, 
while some take it in stride, even to the point 
of adding levity to an otherwise humorless 
situation. 

A GW applicant received the following 
letter from a dean during the summer: 

“The members of the Committee on 
Admissions have reviewed your application, 
and I regret to inform you that we are unable 
to offer you admission to the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, 

“The competition for admission for the 
limited number of spaces has made admis- 
sion decisions very difficult. It is unfortunate 
that this limitation has made it impossible to 
accept you and other promising applicants. 

“Thank you for considering The George 


Washington University and please accept my 
best wishes for your future studies.” 

Replied the rejected applicant: 

“I have reviewed most carefully your 
recent letter, and sincerely regret to inform 
you that I am unable to accept your best 
wishes for the future at this time. 

“Due to the considerable number of best 
wishes that I have received for the upcoming 
year, and the limited number that I can 
accommodate, competition is understand- 
ably quite fierce. As a result, such circum- 
stances have made it impossible for me to 
accept your best wishes, as well as those from 
other equally sincere and concerned gradu- 
ate schools. 

“I thank you for your genuine interest in 
wishing me well, and I would like to convey 
my deepest best wishes for your continued 
success in future academic endeavors.” 
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W: Imagine a 4 when the Lin- 
coln Memorial lies in ruins and the Botanical Gar- 
dens are overrun with flora. Imagine other 


Washington landmarks in similar disarray 


@ and you will have entered the realm of 
speculation that GW Associ- 
ate Professor of Painting 


Arthur Hall Smith has made his own. In a collection 
of six recently completed quill drawings with sumi and 
india ink wash, four of which appear here, the noted 
artist has captured the images of a time and place none 
of us is likely to see—the nation’s capital in ruins. 
One of very few American artists presently taking 
such a theme for his work, Smith discovered that he’d 
resurrected a form once popular in mid-18th-century 
France. “The imaginary ruination of Washington 
buildings,” he reveals, “has been an obsession with me 
since 1969. I suspect the motive lies somewhere 
between playful pretense and preventive archaeology. 


“Lilacs and Western Sun (The Lincoln Memorial)” 


eS fy : = 
Painted in 1969, this view of the Library of Con- 
gress was Smith's first in the ruins genre. 
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Arthur Hall Smith’s Visionary View of 
the Capital City 
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“Why, just look at the classical nature of these 
buildings. I have conceived them with a view towards 
Greek and Roman architecture, which, like the Acro- 
polis in Greece, is beautiful—especially because it is in 
a ruined state.” 

The observer is cautioned not to take Smith’s draw- 
ings too seriously; visual puns abound. For example, 
note the human figures reading by torchlight in “The 
Owl of Minerva (Main Reading Room, Library of 
Congress)” or the wooden footbridge beneath the 
crumbling span in “Rain’s End (The Buffalo Bridge, Q 
Street).” 

Smith’s creative talents were nurtured by his father, 
a naval architect in Norfolk, Virginia. While attending 
Illinois Wesleyan University, he won numerous 


“Rain’s End (The Buffalo Bridge, Q Street)” 


“Gardener's Sleep (The Botanical Gardens)” 


awards and began to see his work exhibited. 

On graduation from college in 1951, Smith mađ 
his way to Paris, courtesy of a Fulbright Fellowship 
painting, and enrolled in the Atelier Souverbie at th 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Uncle Sam, ignorant of Smith 
blossoming artistic career, drafted him for service 
Korea, where he spent two years as an infantry sé 
geant. After being discharged, Smith returned to th 
art world and studied under Mark Tobey in Seattle. 
wasn't until 1957 that he decided to leave the wes 
coast for Washington, D.C., first finding employment 
as a botany illustrator for the Department of Agric 
ture. He made GW his professional home in 197 
after a long affiliation with the Phillips Collection. 

Smith has had exhibitions in Europe and the U. 
and his works can be found in numerous public collec 
tions, including the National Collection of Fine Art 
and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

As for the future, the GW artist intends to “ruin” si 
more Washington landmarks to bring to an evel 
dozen the number altered by his visionary touch. O 
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Doswellia 


Kaltenbachi 
Weems 


by Robert Bové 


Skeletal view of the extinct reptile Doswel- 
lia Kaltenbachi Weems. Bones actually dis- 


covered at the Ashland excavation site are 
indicated in white. 
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Ina dense, softwood forest on a moonlit night, amid 
the mating calls of nocturnal birds and the roaring of 
hungry lions, a man stalks an armored reptile... 

A line from H.G. Wells? No, it’s the true-to-life 
Setting for the first discovery of an animal sub-order in 
Over 50 years. The event took place not in the primeval 
Jungle of a fantasist’s mind, but in the Virginia Pied- 
a near Richmond. Named Doswellia Kaltenbachi 
as for its discoverers—GW graduates Robert E. 
ki eset 78, and James A. Kaltenbach, BS 75— 
is = a roamed the forested highlands near what is 

le King s Dominion amusement park more than 
200 million years ago. 
s ee cross between an armadillo and a 
Wensis hs accidentally discovered in 1974 by 
tli : 5 a doctoral student in vertebrate paleon- 
hind ki eorge Washington University, and his 
theater “eat This discovery, finally accepted by 
BSS : a community six years after the fact, was 
Phil 7 pu lished in Transactions of the American 

x ere Society (Vol. 70, Part 7, 1980). 
es tinal resistance in accepting new discoveries is 
MES and this attitude makes it difficult to 
bonde a hoax. “The first time I gave a talk on 
yoa up at Harvard,” said Weems, “virtually 
widen 3 who came up and talked to me afterwards 
aioe was absolutely impossible for it to exist. A 
Gii atl don’t like to think there could still be 

A E whole sub-orders missing. Everybody’s 
aid ee ing around for a hundred or so years now, 
ean ra to come up with a new species or genus. 

ol a sudden, a huge hole has appeared and this 
bothers some people.” 
å te ene now resides in a wooden cabinet at the 
‘chad Sonian Institution, where skeptical paleon- 
©gists—but not yet the public—can take a look. 
Accor ding to Weems, the scientists who have seen it 
agree it’s a “weirdie.” 

Weems’ connection to the Ashland, Va., site where 
he discovered Doswellia’s remains go back a long way. 
The 33-year-old paleontologist was born in the area 
and Studied at nearby Randolph Macon College. Two 
‘Mportant events leading to his discovery occurred 
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Weems’ conception of Doswellia in its native habitat. 
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Presnt sen LeshAAn 


The Story of How Two GW Alumni 
Unearthed a 200-Million- Year-Old Reptile 


while he was an undergraduate—he found a few bones 
he couldn't identify (which he filed away), and he 
became acquainted with some environmentalists who 
would later remember his geologic interest in the area. 

Following graduation, Weems left Ashland to 
pursue a master’s in geology at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in Blacksburg. Part of the program included 
geologic mapping in his home county. He had hoped 
to find more bones during the project, but they 
remained elusive. 

A month after Weems entered GW in September 
1974, an environmental group in Ashland who knew 
of his geologic mapping asked him to testify before 
the county board of supervisors concerning construc- 
tion of a sewage treatment plant and its effect on the 
area’s well water supply. 

It turned out that the hearing was just a formality— 
digging had already begun. When he heard excavation 
was going on at the site, Weems went down to take a 
look. “Years before,” he explained, “when I found 
those bones, I had no idea they were from Doswellia. 
They were so strange. I ended up thinking that the 
neck vertebrae I’d found were from a dinosaur and the 
leg and arm bones from some kind of crocodile. I had 
no idea they were from the same creature. I went down 
there again and this thing just fell in my lap.” 

Weems drove to the construction site with Kalten- 
bach, from whom Doswellia takes its species name. 
The odds and ends of bones they found indicated some 
kind of reptile or reptiles. “We found them at what had 
been the site of an ancient lake, near the mouth of a 
stream. There’s no real reason to think Doswellia lived 
in the lake because its narrow, flat tail is the wrong 
shape to swim with. It may have waded around,” 
Weems stressed, “but it probably just crawled around 
in the woods.” 

When Weems returned to Washington with the 
samples, he showed them to his adjunct adviser, Dr. 


Nicholas Hotton III, professorial lecturer in geology, 
and his on-campus adviser, Professor of Geology 
Anthony G. Coates. Both were interested in his find. 
That’s why Hotton decided to accompany Weems and 
Kaltenbach to the site. 

“The three of us went back and scouted around,” 
Weems recalled. “Right away, when Jim got out of the 
car, he almost fell over the block containing the skel- 
eton. That block hadn't been exposed the first time we 
went down there. Apparently it had been flipped over 
by a bulldozer shortly before our arrival. Somehow we 
managed to get to the exact layer where the block 
came from and found most of the creature—sans the 
head. We were very lucky.” 

When Weems decided to return to the site once 
again, this time to take photographs of the ridgeline 
where Doswellia had lain buried, he was stopped. 
“The construction chief thought I was spying for the 
environmentalists and wouldn't let me in for three 
weeks. As far as he was concerned, I was making 
trouble, and it took all kinds of negotiating to get back 
to the site. Finally, he was convinced that it was really 
legitimate. But they couldn’t accept the idea that 
something this significant could turn up a mile from 
Interstate 95.” 

Once permission to dig on the site was granted, 
work proceeded rapidly. Several people were enlisted 
to uncover as much as possible. Unexpected help came 
from the construction company. “We were out one 
day digging all over the place when a construction 
worker came by and told us he had a large block witha 
couple pieces of armor in it. He didn’t think it was 
valuable, but if I was interested.... 

“In the middle of the block—in plain sight—was 
Doswellia’s head.” With that, what might soon be 
considered one of the most unusual finds of the cen- 
tury was complete. 

Six years after the discovery, Weems is working for 
the U.S. Geological Survey. His latest project: map- 
ping the geological formations under the city of 
Charleston, S.C., site of the devastating 1886 earth- 
quake. He hasn’t unearthed any really unusual bones 
there yet, but perhaps.... O 
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by Diane H. Rush 


“Button, button, who's got the button?” 


Say this hackneyed phrase around Stefan O. Schiff, 
professor of biology and chairman of GW’s biological 
sciences department, and you'll be met with a bellow. 
You see, Schiff is a button collector—he has 12,000 of 
them—and he’s heard that refrain more times than he 
wants to remember. 

It sounds quite natural for a biologist, who is given 
to dividing and itemizing and categorizing things, to 
be a button collector, but for Dr. Schiff there’s more to 
the third largest collecting hobby in the U.S.—behind 
coins and stamps—than that. 

Schiff is an art lover and it’s to the artistic aspect of 
buttons that he has devoted a book, Buttons: Art in 
Miniature, published last spring. “Button collecting’s 
not like coin collecting, where you're trying to get one 
of each kind or date,” he stresses, “because with many 
of the antique buttons only one set was made. 

“Usually a wealthy man would go to his tailor and 
order a set of buttons for a special coat. Sometimes the 
design on each button was different. All were hand 
made before 1850. It was one of the favorite pastimes 
for ladies in the 19th century to paint buttons, and 
many famous artists, particularly court artisans, 
painted miniature buttons. Some prominent artists 
were even commissioned to do them. So they really are 
works of art.” 

It’s hard to get Schiff to single out a favorite button 
among his collection, which has been nearly 10 years 
in the making. A small circle of special ones, he 
admits, includes an 18th-century Wedgewood 
mounted in steel, a gold button dating back to the 16th 
century which belonged to a Hungarian general and is 
decorated with opals, pearls, garnets and enamel 
work, a hand-carved ivory button and some painted 
porcelain ones. 

Schiffs most valuable button is an 18th-century 
sulphide made by pressing a particular kind of clay 
compound into the back of melted glass to create a 
picture. When the clay compound cools, it leaves a 
silvery, whitish design in the glass. “The method has 
never been perfectly duplicated,” he explains. 

Schiff was recently elected president of the Martha 
Washington Button Club in Washington, but he pla- 
ces the “hotbed” of the button collecting world farther 
north, particularly in the New England states which 
have the greatest concentration of collectors and deal- 
ers. He estimates there are 30,000 button collectors in 
the U.S. 

A converted coin collector, Schiff started collecting 
antique buttons when his daughter admired a button 
bracelet. The woman wearing it took Schiff to a but- 
ton dealer, and when the dealer retired, he bought out 
her stock. Since then, he has acquired buttons from 
dealers, flea markets and antique shops, but he’s not 
above asking if he can hunt through grandmother’s 
old sewing box. 

Winner of 13 awards in National Association of 
Button Collectors competitions, Schiff received three 
first-place awards for his 18th-century buttons, glass 
buttons and buttons depicting birds. 

He has 24 walnut trays of buttons on display in his 
home. The rest, he says, are in filing cabinets. “If I had 
them all out we could decorate the whole downstairs.” 
He also has a library of about 25 books on buttons, 
most of which are out of print. Schiffs wife Frances, 
who he says doesn’t share his enthusiasm for collect- 
ing, nevertheless enjoys his hobby. She gets first choice 
of duplicates for sewing. O 
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Early 1%th-century painted 


porcelain button set in 
brass 


Brass in high relief 
of St. Bernard dog 
hand-chased 

in gold 


An enamel button 
on brass from 
the 19th century 


From the 18th century, 
this button features reverse 
painting on glass mounted 
in copper with tin back. 


| 
Hon Collector 


Queen Louisa is depicted 
on this 1%th-century hand- 
painted porcelain specimen. 


Dr. Schiff 


A tray of buttons showing human heads. Buttons 
were made using brass, silver, black glass, pearl, 
rubber, dyed horn, white glass, porcelain, enamel, 
milk glass, wood and painted ivory. 
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PUT SOME $ 


INTO YOUR GIVING 
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#103 Sweat Shirt 


#101 Jacket #102 T-Shirt #104 Child’s T-Shirt 
100% nylon 100% cotton 95% cotton, 5% acrylic 50% cotton, 50% 
Adult—S, M, L, XL Adult—S, M, L, XL iz Adult—S, M, L, XL polyester 
Navy blue with white White, navy, powder | White lettering on navy, Navy, gray. S(6-8), 
lettering blue, gray - powder blue or gray M(10-12), 
$15.50 $5.75 k > shirt. $9.50 L(14-16) 
a MS y $6.95 vgs 
me i a Child—S(6-8), kg 
p ™ 2 M(10-12), 


L(14-16). 
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blue 


* te Ye a $7.50 
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#106 Pen & Pencil Set 


#105 Mirror #107 “Big Red” #108 Paperweight 
Available with blue Chrome with GW Pen P 3 x 3” marble base, %” thick. 
medical, law or uni- seal on top. y Seal in black against 
versity insignia. 11 x 14”, Gift boxed Large-size gold-finish 
Comes in chrome or $11.99 blue-ink metal 
wood frame Ct $9.95 
$19.99 for GW 
by Parker. 
University 


insignia 
on base 
$2.35 


į 7 d 4 
#110 Pewter Tankard 


16 oz. imported English pewter, 
glass bottom, : 
GW seal, 

5” high 


#109 Coffee Mug 
White plastic 
with blue 
logo, snap 
on/off lid. 
Dishwasher 
safe 
$1.49 


#111 Plaque 
Wood backing. Can be 
hung. 7 x 8%”. Etched 

seal with silver finish 


Gold Charms 


For necklace or bracelet. 
GW seal %" diameter 
#112 Sterling Silver 
#113 14k gold 
Write for 


Histories of GWU 


by Elmer Louis Kayser 
#117 Bricks Without Straw $9.95 


#114 GW Blazer Buttons 
18k gold plated, GW seal. 3 coat and 4 
sleeve buttons $25.50/set 


#115 Necktie 
100% polyester. Navy 
with gold GWU initials, 
%" high in widely 
spaced rows. Conveni- 
ently boxed for 
gift giving 
$7.50 


#118A Medical Center $9.95 


l 
© Enclose check or money order. Do not send cash Subtotal t 
e All prices include shipping. All orders must be prepaid H 
© Prices guaranteed to January 31, 1981 DC residents add 6% sales tax 
© Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery Total enclosed | 
© Orders will be shipped UPS where possible , 


(please print) 


j Street or Rural Route Number (Do not use Post Office Box) 
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The Greening of 
Florence Everts 


High in the Murree hills of northern Pakis- 
tan, a new, planned city has risen from the 
rugged terrain. The city is Islamabad, desig- 
nated by General Ayub Khan in 1960 to 
replace Karachi as Pakistan’s capital. 
__Newcapitals require new diplomatic facil- 
ities, and in the early 1970s construction 
began on the United States’ new chancery 
complex which includes, among other build- 
Ings, an official residence for the U.S. 
ambassador, 

By February 1980 construction of the resi- 
dence was nearing completion, and it was 
then that Florence Everts, a participant in 
GW's Landscape Architect Assistant Pro- 
gram, journeyed to Islamabad to implement 
plans she formulated many months before 
for the embassy’s gardens. 

For Everts, it can be said, all roads lead to 
Pakistan. In the 1960s, as the wife of a For- 
eign Service Officer whose first post was 
Dacca, East Pakistan (now Bangladesh), she 
also lived in Karachi and in Murree. 

In 1973 the Evertses were again posted to 
Pakistan—this time to the consulate in 
Peshawar, an ancient city near the Khyber 
Pass. The consulate was lovely, but the 
Everts were troubled by its almost barren 
grounds. It was then that Florence Everts’ 
Work in designing, planting and nurturing 
Consulate gardens began. She transformed 
that dull expanse of lawn into an inviting 
area of hearty green grass, flowering trees 
and colorful perennial borders. 

But it wasn't easy. Because of Peshawar’s 
dry climate, an irrigation system was needed 
Utilizing a nearby canal, she was able to 
bring her newly landscaped garden alive 

The design of the Peshawar gardens and 
of another garden during the same time 
n for a State Department official in 
slamabad led directly to Everts’ embassy 
sion. The U.S. ambassador 
€vious work and asked that 
the Opportunity to design 
the new embassy. 
she surveyed the site and 


had seen her pr 
she be offered 
landscaping for 

In May 1979 
drew her Plans, 


return to Islamabad ; 


Na ypetvision of the planting. That 
a a E terrorists attacked and burned 
a mai building, but the ambassador’s 
seine was not damaged. This past Feb- 
eds Matin? returned once more to Isla- 
Beny ; Ive weeks of exhausting labor 
Directing a Corps of gardeners, laborers 
a and donkeys, Everts’ first task was 
pss Was aa Tai 80,000 cubic feet of fill 
may rought in in hopes of encouraging 
tae on the rocky, barren ground. In the 
forte i of planting—a second is planned 
—mMore than 1,000 flowering shrubs, 


150 shade trees and 70 flowering trees were 
acquired and planted. 


a may not be a strong enough 

skate 10n of what actually transpired. “In 
pe n, she says, “you don't just call a 
shih y and place your order. Each tree and 
dean requires a field expedition with gar- 
ica a truck. Owners then have to be 
th and paid, then the gardeners dig up 

€ plant, ball and burlap it, and off we go to 
the next site.” 
Everts feels her knowledge of local plant 
€, the climate, labor conditions and the 
“anguage—gained over many years of living 
in Pakistan—provided a distinct advantage 
1n accomplishing her task. 

It should be noted that Everts is a native of 


P ah | - ex, ss 
The Everts touch is seen in this 
a Pakistani friend’s backyard in Peshawar. 
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Australia, a country where horticulture and 
gardening are strong, prized traditions. 
Although she was educated in anthropology 
(MA from the University of Sydney), her 
love of design and interest in horticulture led 
her to “make gardens wherever my hus- 
band and I were.” 

Everts’ formal training in landscaping 
didn’t begin until 1971, when she began the 
first of two years studying at the University 
of Massachusetts-Amherst. Additional for- 
eign assignments for her husband made it 
difficult for her to resume her studies until 
fall 1979, when she enrolled in GW’s Land- 
scape Architect Assistant Program, offered 
through the College of General Studies’ 
Continuing Education for Women Center, 
from which she graduated in August. 

“I entered the program on the recommen- 
dation of a friend, landscape architect 
Elmina Mayberry, who had been one of my 
instructors at U. Mass. and now teaches in 
the GW program. At GW I was able to 
round out my knowledge, particularly in 
graphics and design. It’s a professionally 
demanding program—with stimulating and 
progressive instructors—that provides vary- 
ing experiences. For example, two projects 
we worked on, the design of a 600-acre park 
in Fairfax County and the exterior grounds 
of an Alexandria Metrorail station, required 


before and after sequence of 


Florence Everts 


very different techniques and solutions,” she 
says. 

What’s next for Everts? With her husband 
now retired, she plans to form her own 
landscape design firm in Washington. And 
on her agenda for 1981 is a trip to—where 
else—Pakistan to complete the second stage 
of planting at the Islamabad embassy. 

—Sandra Pinkus 


Law Founders Day 
Set for November 21 


More than 400 National Law Center alumni 
are expected to attend the 115th Founders 
Day celebration Friday, November 21, in the 
President’s Ballroom of the Capital Hilton 
Hotel in Washington. Activities for the 
event, featuring speeches, awards, food, 
drink, music, dancing and conversation, 
begin at 6:30 p.m. 

The evening, to be emceed by GW Law 
Association President Fred Daly, JD °66, 
will include remarks by Dean Jerome A. 
Barron, LLM ‘60, and presentation of the 
law association’s Past President Award to 
Betty A. Thompson, LLB °48. The associa- 
tion’s 1980 Distinguished Alumnus Award 
will be presented to Mary Stallings Cole- 
man, JD °39, chief justice of the Michigan 
State Supreme Court. Entertainment will be 
provided by the John Corry Orchestra. 

Founders Day Committee John W. Fol- 
lin, JD °53, has announced honor classes for 
this event: 1930, 50th anniversary; 1955, 25th 
anniversary; 1960, 20th anniversary; 1965, 
15th anniversary; 1970, 10th anniversary; 
and 1975, Sth anniversary. 

Reservations may be obtained by contact- 
ing the Law Alumni Office, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052, (202) 676-6420. 


If Only I Knew Then 
What I Know Now 


Remember when you were an underclass- 
man making those difficult decisions con- 
cerning your career plans? Wouldn't you 
have welcomed the advice of a professional 
in your career field of interest? 

In an effort to provide GW students with 
this opportunity, as well as to involve alumni 
in university activities, the Alumni Relations 
Office, Student and Alumni Career Services 
Office and the GW Student Association are 
working together to revise and expand the 
George Washington University Externship 
Program (see GWTimes, Oct/Nov 1979). 

This program, explains career counselor 
Barbara Fitzgerald-McClain, “matches GW 
undergraduates with alumni sponsors in 
their career fields for an observation period. 
Through this period, alumni sponsors pro- 
vide students with a realistic understanding 
of a professional area,” she says. “The con- 
tinued strong support of alumni is vital to the 
success of this program.” 

Interested alumni may contact either 
Mark Thornton in the Alumni Relations 
Office, (202) 676-6435, or Fitzgerald- 
McClain in the Career Services Office, (202) 
676-6495. 


A Special Award 
For Alumni Relations 


George Washington University’s alumni 
relations program has received an award of 
special merit from the Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Education 
(CASE) in the alumni program improve- 
ment category of CASE Recognition °80. 
The alumni program was cited for significant 
improvement over the past three years. 
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The Alumni Relations Office and the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association are continually 
striving to provide you with a variety of 
stimulating and educational programs, 
many of which you'll find here. So that we 
might better tailor our events to the diverse 
interests of our constituency, the Alumni 
Relations Office is sincerely interested in 
your suggestions, comments and ideas. The 
support you provide is vital to the con- 
tinued success of your General Alumni 
Association. Should you have comments 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


on any aspect of the association or ques- 
tions concerning the programs listed, call 
or write the George Washington University 
Alumni House, 714 21st St., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6435. 


William M. Porter 
President 
General Alumni Association 


Sandra L. Phipps 
Director 
Alumni Relations Officer 


On-Campus Events 


November 5—First Wednesday Lecture 
Anthony G. Coates, professor of geology, 
speaks on “Volcanoes in America—Dead, 
Dormant or Dangerous?” in the Marvin 
Center, rooms 410-415, 8 p.m. Free. To 
ensure seating, call the Alumni Relations 
Office at least two days before the lecture. 
Dinner is available, starting at 6:30 p.m., 

by making reservation separately with the 
GWU Club on the third floor, 676-6610. 


November 18—Opening Night 
Reception 

Alumni attending the opening night per- 
formance of Edward Albee’s Who’s Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf? are invited to join the 
cast, crew and drama faculty at a reception 
following the 8 p.m. performance in the 
Dorothy Betts Marvin Theater. Reserva- 
tions: 676-6178. 


December 2—First Wednesday Lecture 
Herman H. Hobbs, professor of physics, 
speaks on “The Jovian Revelations” Tues- 
day, December 2 (a day earlier due to 
Hanukkah) in the Marvin Center, rooms 
410-415, 8 p.m. Free. To ensure seating, 
call the Alumni Relations Office at least 
two days before the lecture. Dinner is 
available, starting at 6:30 p.m., by making 
reservations separately with the GWU 
Club on the third floor, 676-6610. 
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January 7—First Wednesday Lecture 
Robert C. Rutledge, associate professor of 
English and assistant dean of Columbian 
College, presents “An Imaginary Conversa- 
tion with J.R.R. Tolkien and C.S. Lewis” 
in the Marvin Center, rooms 410-415, 8 


p.m. Free. To ensure seating, call the 
Alumni Relations Office at least two days 
before the lecture. Dinner is available, 
starting at 6:30 p.m., by making reserva- 
tions separately with the GWU Club on 
the third floor, 676-6610. 
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Off-Campus Events 


February 26-March 15, 1981 — Alumni 
Tour New Zealand 

Diversity is the byword on this trip—from 
crossing a 3,500-foot alpine pass on a 
guided hike to basking in Fiji’s tropical 
sun. The hale and hearty will hike for four 
days on the Milford Track, seeing some 33 
miles of unspoiled wilderness, virgin rain 
forests, glacier-topped peaks, trout-filled 
streams and thundering waterfalls. The 
GW tour includes roundtrip air transporta- 
tion on scheduled airlines (no charter 
flights, no delays), most meals, optional 
tours and lectures by GW faculty on the 
area. Approximate cost is $3,142 per per- 
son. For tour brochure, call the alumni 
travel coordinator, (202) 676-6435. 


May 19-30, 1981—Alumni Tour 
France 

With the spring season a backdrop, you'll 
see many of the country’s magnificent 
examples of art and architecture from the 
Medieval and Renaissance periods. From 
the Normandy countryside to the Brittany 
beaches, to the fairy-tale setting of the 
Loire Valley to the dazzling City of Lights, 
this tour—officially called “Medieval and 
Renaissance France”— is one you'll always 
remember. Cost is approximately $1,949 
per person, which includes roundtrip air 
transportation, ground transportation, 
most meals, optional tours and lectures by 
GW faculty. For tour brochure, call the 
alumni travel coordinator, (202) 676-6435. 


Four Presidents in a Row 


It was a homecoming of sorts for Edward W. 
“Skip” Gnehm Jr., BA ’66, MA °68, center, 
when he returned to GW September 5 for an 
informal luncheon with GW President 
Lloyd H. Elliott and student leaders. 
Gnehm, deputy chief of mission in Sana, 
North Yemen, was in Washington for con- 
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sultation at the State Department. The 
former GW student body president dis- 
cussed international affairs issues with, left 
to right, senior Abe Morris, president of 
Omicron Delta Kappa, President Elliott and 
GW Student Association President Jona- 
than Katz, among others. 


Alumni Officers, Board Elected for 1980-82 Term 


William M. Porter, MSA "70, senior interna- 
tional energy systems analyst for the U.S. 
Department of Energy, has been re-elected 
president of the General Alumni Association 
(GAA) for the 1980-82 term. The new vice 
president is Nancy B. Dudley, BA °65, a 
realtor with Heritage Homes of Vienna. 
Robert D. Barry, MPhil ’70, PhD 76, secre- 
tary, is an economist with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. T. Arthur Smith, BA 
"49, MA ’62, PhD °73, president of Manage- 
ment Analysis, Inc., is treasurer. 

Other members of the Governing Board 
are Gloria C. Becker, BA °70, MA °74, John 
L. Chaney Jr., BA 53, JD °57, and Robert D. 
Garber, BA °74 (from Columbian College); 
Douglas H. Carter, BS "53, MBA 68, Elisa- 
beth P. Clarkson, BA 69, MA °72, and 
Gerald F. Merna, BS °73, MS "77 (from the 
College of General Studies); Alvin C. 
Jensen, MA ’61, EdD ’67, Ruth H. Osborn, 


EdD °63, and John A. O’Shea Jr., MA °73, 
EdD °78 (from the School of Education); 
Douglas L. Jones, BME 63, MSE 65, DSc 
70, Issa Khozeimeh, BSEE 66, MS °73, and 
John R. Manning, BSE ’57, JD 61 (from the 
School of Engineering); Charlotte A. Tay- 
lor, MBA °76, and Armand B. Weiss, DBA 
71 (from the School of Government and 
Business Administration); Anna K. Nelson, 
PhD °72 (from the Graduate School); Bruce 
J. Ammerman, MD ’72, John F. Mermel, 
MD ’60, and Allan Zellis, MD "41 (from the 
School of Medicine); Carol H. Fishman, JD 
78, Joyce Hens Green, JD °51, and Law- 
rence S. Margolis, JD °61 (from the National 
Law Center); David H. Shinn, BA 63, MA 
64, PhD ’80, and William D. Steeves Jr., BA 
75, MA "76 (from the School of Public and 
International Affairs); and John G. Boswell, 
BA ’53, MA ’56, and Lilien F. Robinson, BA 
62, MA ’65 (from the faculty). 


Moving? Let Us Know 


If you're moving soon, or if university mail is inaccurately addressed, please complete and 
return this form to Alumni Records Office, George Washington University, Washington, 


D.C. 20052. 


Name 


Degree 


Year 


Old Address 


New Address 


City, State, Zip 
Occupation 


Name of Employer 
Home Phone ( ) 


Business Phone ( ) 
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Alumni in the News 


Wilfred J. Addison III, CHC °73, is the new 
administrator of Saratoga Hospital in 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Richard G. Altmann, MIA °69, has been 
named president of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc. in Chicago. 


Richard H. Baker, BA °43, assistant treas- 
urer and director of financial management at 
Pennsylvania State University, has been 
elected a member of the Centre County (Pa.) 
Regional Board of Central Counties Bank. 


Gloria M. Becker, BA °70, MA 74, has been 
Sworn in as a U.S. Foreign Service Officer 
and will be serving her first assignment in 
Ouagadougou, Upper Volta. 


Californian Ronald H. Bibolet, MA 50, 
ae ias California, Nevada, Arizona, 
awaii and Guam as a new member of the 

oard of directors of the National Council of 


Community Mental Health Centers, based 
in Washington, D.C. 


ae H. Campbell, MS 65, is project 
we ger for the Department of Energy's 
a an Mill Tailings Remedial Actions 

TRA) program in Albuquerque, N.M. 


b- p aoniitión of Government Accoun- 

nts has elected Eleanor M. Clark, BBA ’64, 
national president for fisca] year 1982. Clark, 
a certified public accountant in Virginia, is 
associate director at the Department ‘of 


Commerce’s National Technical Informa- 


tion Service in Washington. 


James H. Cuer, MHC 73, is the new director 


of the Veteran ini i 
s Administration Medi 
Center in Kansas City, Mo =a 


J A 

pee ie Davis, MSA 71, has been 

Beh te director of development for The 
op's Schools in La Jolla, Calif. 


I . š . 

aaa University of Pennsylvania awarded 

ert = doctor of laws degree to S. John 
» MA °54, at its commencement in 


May. Baus s v:..- 
JE IS 1S Virginia’s su 5 
public instruction. perintendent of 


T 

na aia State Energy Office has 

pti iliam E. Davis, MSA 71, its 

heen ed Service award for 1980. Davis 

E e office’s Bureau of Energy Plan- 
8, which has developed a new energy 


reduce oil consu i 
New York State mption in 


R 
Cae = re BA °67, is president of 
neem S Health Plan, a health mainte- 
J a aaa based in East Orange, 
cone Ore has also recently been elected 
1 man-at-large in Orange, N.J. 
be a of Medicine Vincent T. DeVita, 
National Ca. appointed director of the 
ter July 9 Ee Institute by President Car- 
dada eVita is known for his work in 
oping a multi-drug treatment for 


Hodgkin’s dis 
ease Š 
phatio concer and other forms of lym 


pein P. Draney, MSA °75, has been 
an Product Sales manager of engineered 
À nd at Lear Siegler Company’s Bogen 
Ivision, a sound equipment designing and 


Manufacturing fj i ig 
mus, NI. g firm headquartered in Para 


F — 
VA 
Gloria Becker 


Robert Detore 


Frank Kendall Harley McKinnie 


Marla S. Ferber, BA °78, is a commercial 
leasing agent for Shannon & Luchs real es- 
tate in McLean. 


Former Oral Roberts University Professor 
of Journalism John F. Foltz, BA ’52, is the 
new managing editor of the Ashtabula, 
Ohio, Star Beacon. 


Nancy Goldenberg, BA °78, is project man- 
ager for the Reading, Pa., Center City Devel- 
opment Fund. She’s involved in statistical 
research and assistance with grant applica- 
tions in preparing packages for downtown 
site development. 


Bobby R. Hall, MSA ’71, has been 
appointed the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute’s first director of synthetic fuels. 


John L. Hedges, MA ’67, has received the 
Edward R. Murrow Award for Excellence in 
Public Diplomacy, presented by the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy’s Murrow 
Center for Public Diplomacy at Tufts Uni- 
versity. Hedges is the U.S. International 
Communication Agency’s Paris public 
affairs officer. 


Commander George E. Hurley Jr., MSA 
73, leads the Navy’s Helicopter Anti- 
Submarine Squadron 6, based at the North 
Island Naval Air Station in San Diego. 


Judy Rodgers Johnson, MA 69, is the new 
director of the Oak Ridge Community Art 
Center in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Michael Kammen, BA ’58, Newton C. Farr 
Professor of American History and Culture 
and director of the Society for the Humani- 
ties at Cornell University, has taken a leave 
of absence to assume the first permanent 
chair established by the French government 
in American civilization. He will teach at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences 
Sociales in Paris until June 1981. 


Frank H. Kendall, Jr., BEE 50, head of the 
Central Instrumentation Department at the 
David W. Taylor Naval Ship Research & 
Development Center in Bethesda, has 
received the Meritorious Civilian Service 
Award for his exceptional support of center 


J. Fe. a 


Nancy Goldenberg 


Neil Portnow C. B. Rogers 


and naval programs. It is the second highest 
award a civilian Navy employee can receive. 


Kenneth W. Kern Jr., MBA ”70, is adminis- 
trator of the Helene Fuld Medical Center in 
Hamilton, N.J. 


Bruce G. Krider, MA "76, is the executive 
director of Traverse City, Mich., Osteopa- 
thic Hospital. 


Secretary of Defense Harold Brown has 
appointed Reuven Leopold, MBA °77, to a 
four-year term on the Defense Science 
Board, a senior advisory group for policy, 
weapons acquisition and technology. Leo- 
pold is vice president of advanced systems 
for Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s government 
products division in West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Bert Levy, PhD ’71, received the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Superior Serv- 
ice Award for his significant contributions to 
a scientific investigation of the use of potas- 
sium sorbate in commercial production of 
bacon. Levy is a director of the Mathematics 
and Statistics Division of the USDA’s Food 
Safety and Quality Division. 


University of Oregon Professor of Psychol- 
ogy Richard A. Littman, BA ’43, has 
received the Charles E. Johnson Memorial 
Award, established last year in memory of 
the former UO president. Littman, a faculty 
member since 1948, is currently chairman of 
the University Senate. 


Phillip C. Liverman, BS ’69, has been named 
director of the new Renal Dialysis Center at 
Glens Falls Hospital in Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Liverman was formerly in private practice as 
a kidney specialist for the McGuire Clinic in 
Richmond. 


The American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
has appointed Harley Hellman McKinnie, 
BA ’62, its personnel director. 


The Marshall, Ill., High School gymnasium 
has been named in honor of retiring MHS 
Principal Don G. McNary, BS 47. McNary 
has served as an administrator in the Mar- 
shall school system since 1957, first as junior 
high principal, then as assistant high school 
principal and finally as high school principal 
for the past 16 years. 


John Hedges, right, receiving the Edward 
R. Murrow Award from Hewson Ryan, 
director of Tufts’ Murrow Center of Public 
Diplomacy 


Peter M. Nessen, MSA ’75, has been 
appointed chief of the special operations 
branch of the Department of Defense’s 
operations budget division in Washington. 


James D. O’Neal, BA 53, MA ’58, is chief of 
the Terrain Analysis Center at the U.S. 
Army Engineer Topographic Laboratories 
in Fort Belvoir, Va. 


Phi Delta Gamma, the national fraternity of 
graduate women, presented its National 
Achievement Award to Ruth H. Osborn, 
MA ’46, EdD ’63, during the organization’s 
recent convention in Washington. Osborn, 
who founded the GW College of General 
Studies’ Continuing Education for Women 
Center in 1964 and led it until 1979, was 
nominated for the award by GW’s Beta 
chapter. 


The new president of 20th Century-Fox 
Records, Inc. is Neil R. Portnow, BA 71. 
Portnow first joined the Los Angeles-based 
company in 1979 as senior vice president. 


Hugh T. Peck Properties of Northern Virgi- 
nia, Inc. has named Richard B. Price, BA 
68, sales manager of its Fairfax office. 


Larry M. Raskin, BA °63, became a full 
professor in pediatrics at the University of 
Louisville School of Medicine in June. He 
has been with the university since 1973. 


John E. Reid, MBA ’69, is regional manager 
for Care Centers, Inc., a Dayton-based firm 
operating nursing centers in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Ohio. 


C. B. Rogers, Jr., MBA ’62, International 
Business Machines Corporation vice presi- 
dent and group executive of General Busi- 
ness Group, has been elected to Sears, 
Roebuck and Company’s board of directors. 


R. Michael Smith, MHC ’74, has been 
named senior vice president of St. Joseph 
Hospital’s 247-bed Providence, R. I., unit. 


James G. Stallings, MSA °78, is the new 
director of public utilities for Boca Raton, 
Fla. He was formerly administrator of the 
Lynchburg, Va., Utilities Division. 


Air Force Maj. Gen. Robert B. Tanguy, 
MIA ’70, has become commandant of the 
Armed Forced Staff College in Norfolk, Va. 
The school trains officers in all service 
branches, as well as allied officers, to work 
with joint military operations. Tanguy was 
formerly deputy commander of the U.S. 
Southern Command in Panama. 


Capt. Robert A. Trauschke, MBA °74, has 
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Alumni in the News Continued 


assumed command of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration ship Mt. 
Mitchell, whose home port is NOAA’s 
Atlantic Marine Center in Norfolk, Va. 


Kenneth R. Vinston, BBA 778, is new loan 
officer specializing in urban lending for 
Washington Federal Savings and Loan 
Association in the District. 


April L. Young, MA °73, has been appointed 
director of economic development for the St. 


Louis, Mo., Community Development 
Agency. She is also a director of the Ameri- 
can Planning Association, the National 
Parks and Conservation Association, the 
National Runaway Switchboard and the 
Open Space Council of Greater St. Louis. 


Leah R. Young, BA °64, a Washington- 
based reporter for the New York Journal of 
Commerce, received a Hughes Fellowship to 
attend a two-week session at the American 
Banking Association’s Stonier Graduate 
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An Enduring Memento 


Want a GW souvenir that lasts almost as long 
as memories of good times at your alma 
mater? Why not order a GW alumni chair. 
The General Alumni Association now has 
four chair offerings: the alumni deck chair, 
made of solid hardwood with “George 
Washington University” emblazoned on the 
back, the traditional black and gold armchair 
with cherry arms, the black and gold rocker, 
and our newest offering, the black and gold 
side chair. The last three feature the university 
seal in gold. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Chair prices are $40 for the deck chair, $95 
for the armchair, $90 for the rocker and a 
special introductory price of $75 for the side 
chair. Orders must be accompanied by full 
payment and will be delivered anywhere in 
the country. Delivery charges are extra. 
Approximate delivery time is 16 weeks. Metro 
D.C.-area alumni can avoid delivery charges 
by arranging to pick up their chairs at Alumni 
House. Call (202) 676-6435 for more 
information. 


GW's newest 
alumni chair is 
the side chair. 
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3 Mail to: Alumni Chairs, Alumni House, 


George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


3 Enclosed is my check for $ 


j included in the chairs cost. 


ld Name 

é Degree & Year 
Street 
City, State, Zip 


Phone: Home ( ) 


I Please send me —— deck chair(s) —— armchair(s) —— rocker(s) ____ side chair(s). 


made payable to the GW General Alumni 
Association. | understand delivery charges are extra for armchairs, rockers and side 
i chairs, which are sent c.o.d. Deck chairs are sent by United Parcel Service; delivery is 


Office ( ) 


= 


School of Banking. She was one of two 
financial writers selected to join more than 
1,200 bankers at the session on the Rutgers 
University campus in New Brunswick, N.J. 


Alumni Authors 


Stevanne Auerbach, MA °65, Confronting 
the Child Care Crisis, an analysis of the polit- 
ical and social issues surrounding the child 
care movement, Beacon Press, Boston, 
Mass., 1979; and editor, Child Care: A 
Comprehensive Guide Series, history and 
development of child care programs and 
how to provide them today, four volumes, 
Human Sciences Press, New York, N.Y., 
1979. 


Frederick L. Bergmann, PhD ’53, and Harry 
W. Pedicord, editors, The Plays of David 
Garrick, a six-volume series marking the first 
attempt since 1795 to publish the complete 
plays of Garrick. Volume 1: Garrick’s Own 
Plays, 1740-1766 and Volume 2: Garrick’s 
Plays, 1767-1775, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press, Carbondale, Ill., 1980. 


Edward I. Campbell, MSA °72, Outrage in 
Annapolis, a mystery thriller about the 
murder of a St. John’s College student. 
Camward House, Frederick, Md., 1980. 


Louise Minter Odell, EdD °71, and Charles 
E. Odell, You and the Senior Boom: New 
Challenges & Opportunities For All, a dis- 
cussion of the elderly in America today, 
social gerontology and options for serving 
the elderly. Exposition Press, Inc., Hicks- 
ville, N.Y., 1980. 


Howard L. Rosenberg, BGS °76, Atomic 
Soldiers: American Victims of Nuclear 
Experiments. Columnist Jack Anderson’s 
senior staff associate reveals the devastating 
effects of “low level” radiation on U.S. sol- 
diers exposed to atomic testing fallout in the 
1950s. Beacon Press, Boston, Mass., 1980. 


W. Victor Wartofsky, Att. "57, The Passage, 
a novel of psychic horror. Tower Books, 
Norwalk, Conn., 1980. 


Alumni Artists 


Timothy Evans, BA ’51, exhibited a group of 
his soft-sculpture designs in a “Fantasy 
Dolls” show at the Jackie Chalkley Crafts 
Gallery in Washington earlier this year. A 
free-lance illustrator and graphic designer, 
Evans creates his “little people” as an avoca- 
tion, using antique fabrics and traditional 
quilting techniques. 


Sherry Zvares Kasten, BAE ’59, will exhibit 
her acrylic-on-paper paintings at the Phillips 
Collection in Washington October 25- 
December 7. 


Maria R. Marable, MAT ”79, an exhibition 
of pastel drawings, “Fine Flowers and 
Common Herbs,” at the Herkimer Home 
State Site Visitors’ Center in Little Falls, 
N.Y., July 13-September 7. 


“Views from Tenacre: The Seasons,” 34 
Iowa landscapes by Virginia A. Myers, BA 
"49, were exhibited at the Witter Gallery in 
Storm Lake, Iowa, during June and July. 
Myers is currently associate professor of 
printmaking at the University of Iowa. 


Evans’ “Little Pierrot” 


Kasten’s “Excavation Site #VIII” 


f 
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Where Are They Now? 


Following are 18 alumni whose whereabouts John S. Petrie, LLB 19, BA 26, June 13, 


John J. Wade Jr., MS °59 Leverett D. Yoder, MAE °57, June, ae 


are unknown to the General Alumni Associ- Dickson K. Yagi, BA °59 Fairfax Washington Sa 
ation. If you know the current address of Corinne R. Yamazaki, BA 70 Ellen K. Smead, BA °45, St. Petersbur te 
anyone listed, please contact the Alumni T Senta’ i i ~ Faculty /Staff Deaths kn 


Records Office, George Washington Univer- 


Sity, Washin ton, D.C. 20052, (202 
676-6439, 5 eg 


Linda L. Abbot, BA ’60 

Ruth Somers Babcock, BA °29, MA °30 
James A. Cabbagestalk, MAE °69 

Ruth Brown Eareckson, MAE °49 
Cynthia B. Faggi, MAE "74 

Barbara M. Haber, MA °75 

Kathryn Maureen Igot, MAT °76 
Sheila Machlis, BA 64 

Carol S. Naiman, BBA °69 


Alumni Deaths 

Edward P. Cutolo, MIA 72, May 24, 
Schulthrope, England 

Janet E. Elliot, BAE, '24, Los Angeles 


Hugh Everett Jr., BCE 27, MPL °35, SJD 
35, June 29, Berryville, Va. 


Florence King, BA °34, August 7, 1979, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


William Kurtz, BBA °53, MBA °59, May 


Alfred E. Steck, MFA °78, July 20, Silver 
Spring. The family suggests expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions 
to the Alfred E. Steck Memorial Award 
Fund, Art Department, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Samuel L. Tabb, BA ’27, MD °30, June 15, 
Silver Spring 


Marc L. West, BS "48, MD °52, May 2 
Frank E. Wilson, BA °63, January 29, 


Paul C. Adkins, Lewis Saltz professor of Po 
surgery and chairman of the Department , 
of Surgery, August 13, Washington. The 

family suggests expressions of sympathy be 

in the form of contributions to the Paul C. 

Adkins Memorial Fund, Department of 

Surgery, George Washington University 

Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 20037. 


Jacqueline Cochran, GW trustee, aviatrix ; 
and rancher, August 9, Indio, Calif. 


Julius S. Neviaser, BA ’23, MD °27, clinical 


TA aep Oakley, BA "75 26, Arlington Nogales, Ariz. professor of orthopaedic surgery, August ns 
pegi S = George (Jack) Olmsted III, BA °54, July Joseph F. Wood, BCE °34, June 13, 20, Washington n 
Sheryl C. Sachs, BAF 66 21, St. Petersburg, Fla. Washington Matthew H. Fusillo, MS 57, former asso- 


William R. Taber, MSE 74 Celia Oppenheimer, MAE "32, July 27, Joseph F. Worley Jr., BS ’55, MS °58, ciate professor of pathology, August 3, 
Katherine M. Vale, BA 64, MA 69 Washington PhD ’65, May 29, Bethesda Temple Hills, Md. 
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Culture Etc 2 dents, senior citizens. care and conserva- DECEMBER ra } J DECEMBER É aac h 
3 s GW Cho d R tions: tion of art works; cg sketball (W) a 
— rus an eservations: , 5 Ee oe 1 3 Fairleigh Dickinson, 
OCTOBER Chamber Choir 676-6178 and works from the GW PEENE RE ae Swimming (M) Vil- zen 
: ncert, 8:30 pm, university's perma- i ' lanova, 12 noon, 
Through this month, Marvin Theater | free 21-23 nent collection which ae von . po Smith Center 8 
Travels and Explo- É , : Roger Neece Contact tate Bar, ni om Far d 
ti : xplo Information: Baton D recently underwent International Hotel z Basketball (W) at 
rations in North 676-6245 Improvisation Dance conservation treat- P E Cede f, P: : By TA ms Rutgers, 5:45 pm 
America,” Special Workshops, Building ent, documented by tlanta. Speaker: NJ ah Swimming/ Diving 
Collections Exhibit 6 K. Information: e emear and Jonas Robtischer, s a (W) at U. of Dela- Basketball (M) at 
Mondiy through ` d Orchestra Con- 676-6577 explanatory mate- JD "48, MD °S5 1 AD ware, 6 pm Duquesne, 8 pm 
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It may be hard for recent GW 
graduates to imagine, but before 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
was built, students gathered for 
meals, conversation, meetings and 
recreation in the Student Union at 
2125 G St., which now houses 
personnel services and the psy- 
chology department. During the 
"40s when these pictures were 
taken—as well as almost any 
other time—if it was impossible to 
find a seat in the cafeteria at meal- 
time, one could always walk upa 
few stairs and play cards or ping- 
pong in the Student Club until the 
crowd below thinned out. 
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